Selected Poetry From The Dial - 1927 


TREE 
BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
The Dial - January 1927 


The tree is stiff, the branch 

is arching, arching, arching 

to the ground. Already its tip 
reaches the hats of the passersby 
children leap at it, hang on it— 
bite on it. It is rotten, it 

will be thick with blossoms in 

the spring. Then it will break off 
of its own weight or from the pulls 
of the blossom seekers who will 
ravish it. Freed of this disgrace 
the tree will remain, stiffly upright 


AND LOVE SAID, LET THERE BE RAIN 
BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Twist me not laurel from the mountains 
Nor break me heather from the plains, 
For I have sat by Love’s dry fountains 
And now it wholly rains. 


And now the downpour of disaster 

In liquid drops is turned, 

And headlong fast and headlong faster 
My heart has wholly learned. 


My heart has learned that every sorrow, 
Though at the quick it dig and stay, 
Shall liquefy in a to-morrow 

Whereof He Pours the Day. 


THE WINGED SERPENT 
BY WITTER BYNER 


The eagle is of the air toward the sun, 

And the rattlesnake is of the earth toward the sun; 

And the mewing of the eagle is the sound of many people 
under the sun, 

And the rattle of the snake is the sound of many people 
under the sun. 

But nowhere are there people who can make the sound of the 
winged serpent, 

Clapping the air into thunder 

And shaking lightning from his scales. 

This is the bird of the wonder that prevails, 

The serpent of the wonder that prevails; 

This is the dragon that lives in the mountains above the 
yellow people of the middle kingdom, 

This is the dream that lives in the lake among the red people 
of the outer kingdom; 

This is the heaver of earthquakes, 

This is the dreamer of rain; 

This is the earth in the air 

And the air in the earth; 

This is the winged terror in the hearts of men, 

Because a snake can be so high in the air 

And a bird can be so low in the ground, 

With a hiss of water against the scaly girth 

And a stir of rainbows through the feathered mane. 
Pray to him well, 

He will dart through your prayer, 

Through the very heart and centre of your prayer, 

And out of the words of your mouth 

He will scatter a mist that will reassemble in a great white 
cloud, 

And out of the cloud will come rain. 

Laugh for him well 

And he will dart through your laughter, 

Dashing it into splinters and spars of light 

To be reassembled in the sun. 

Die for him, 

And out of your death he will make darkness 

And, if you have lived for him well, 

He will add the breath, that you have sung with, 

To the everlasting wind of his plumes. 


PATERSON 
BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
THE DIAL - FEBRUARY 1927 


Before the grass is out the people are out 
and bare twigs still whip the wind— 

when there is nothing, in the pause between 
snow and grass in the parks and at the street ends 
—Say it, no ideas but in things— 

nothing but the blank faces of the houses 
and cylindrical trees 

bent, forked by preconception and accident 
split, furrowed, creased, mottled, stained 
secret—into the body of the light— 

These are the ideas, savage and tender 
somewhat of the music, et cetera 

of Paterson, that great philosopher— 

From above, higher than the spires, higher 
even than the office towers, from oozy fields 
abandoned to grey beds of dead grass 

black sumac, withered weed stalks 

mud and thickets cluttered with dead leaves— 
the river comes pouring in above the city 
and crashes from the edge of the gorge 

in a recoil of spray and rainbow mists— 
—Say it, no ideas but in things— 

and factories, crystallized from its force, 

like ice from spray upon the chimney rocks 


Say it! No ideas but in things. Mr. 

Paterson has gone away 

to rest and write. Inside the bus one sees 

his thoughts sitting and standing. His thoughts 
alight and scatter— 

Who are these people (how complex 

this mathematic) among whom I see myself 
in the regularly ordered plateglass of 

his thoughts, glimmering before shoes and bicycles—? 
They walk incommunicado, the 

equation is beyond solution, yet 

its sense is clear—that they may live 


his thought is listed in the Telephone 
Directory— 

and there’s-young Alex Shorn 

whose dad the boot-black bought a house 

and painted it inside 

with seascapes of a pale green monochrome— 
the infant Dionysus springing from 

Apollo’s arm—the floors oakgrained in 
Balkan fashion—Hermes’ nose, the body 

of a gourmand, the lips of Cupid, the eyes 

the black eyes of Venus’ sister— 

But who! who are these people? It is 

his flesh making the traffic, cranking the car 
buying the meat— 

Defeated in achieving the solution they 

fall back among cheap pictures, furniture 
filled silk, cardboard shoes, bad dentistry 
windows that will not open, poisonous gin 
scurvy, toothache— 

But never, in despair and anxiety 

forget to drive wit in, in till it 

discover that his thoughts are decorous and simple 
and never forget that though his thoughts are decorous 
and simple, the despair and anxiety 

the grace and detail of 

a dynamo— 

Divine thought! Jacob fell backwards off the press 
and broke his spine. What pathos, what mercy 
of nurses (who keep birthday books) 

and doctors who can’t speak proper english— 
is here correctly on a spotless bed 

painless to the Nth power—the two legs 
perfect without movement or sensation 

Twice a month Paterson receives letters 

from the Pope, his works are translated 

into French, the clerks in the post office 
ungum the rare stamps from his packages 

and steal them for their children’s albums 

So in his high decorum he is wise 

What wind and sun of children stamping the snow 
stamping the snow and screaming drunkenly 
The actual, florid detail of cheap carpet 
amazingly upon the floor and paid for 

as no portrait ever was—Canary singing 


and geraniums in tin cans spreading their leaves 
reflecting red upon the frost— 

They are the divisions and imbalances 

of his whole concept, made small by pity 

and desire, they are—no ideas beside the facts— 


BY LOLA RIDGE 


Balance a sunbeam as you would a jar 
Filled with clear water where no waters are; 
Let not slip silently back in the sun— 
There to be as in a field no more than one 


Of many dandelions this nuclear 

Period set against the rushing hour 

That holds there, motionless, the leaning sheer 
Stalk of its illimitable flower. 


Let pass into the night its shining band— 

So that they leave a covenant in your hand 
Of lighted water and the prideful calm 

Of hilltops in most high, untaken air: 

Yet know that there shall cleave forever there 
A golden nailhead . . . burning in your palm. 


ONCE I DID THINK 
BY CHRISTOPHER SPRIGG 
The Dial - March 1927 


Once I did think I’d found fulfilment here, 
A spacious age stretching along the hair 
Which parts a point and point of Time. 


It seemed I gazed from where stars teem 
And saw Earth lying cold and pale; 
Within each city’s fretted pile, 


Men fixéd as in Death’s calm pose; 
I heard no steps in the streets pass, 
But all in these, and house, and hall 


Were froz’n, ecstatic, hair and heel ; 
Each swallow held its arch of grace; 
The falling leaf touched not the grass. 


My soul no more was dim with dross, 
But steeped transparent like pure glass, 
Her rich thoughts patterned in hard lace. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 
BY F. R. McCREARY 


Where river currents twist and cross 
Smoke-coloured as they join the sea, 

Is a straight glare of whiteness on blue sky, 
Naked finger of warning— 


The lighthouse— 


Clean from the rocks, 

Inflexibly dominant. 

Take care lest you look too long at it 
Or try with the pallor of envious bodies 
To prove that you are greater. 


All the shattered white failure of dark winter water 
Is fused in that glaring erectness. 


REDEMPTION 
BY GEORGE WHITSETT 
The Dial - April 1927 


See how firm the statue stands, 
She wears the garland that Peter wore. 


The denials are pearls on glassy strands, 
The holy rain has caught in her hands. 


When the sheep and the rams run up from the sea, 
She levels the master’s horn at me. 


Her bronze forehead wrinkles and forgets 
That lanes of fish come home in nets. 


My father would baptize her but for the waves 
That sadly wash her hair. 


He would lift from the font the drop that saves, 
Would give her pious thorns to wear. 


THREE EPITAPHS 
BY ALFRED KREYMBORG 


TRAVELLER 


Here is one 

who could never afford 
a trip around the earth 
and now the earth 


is kind to him 


and takes him round 
the sun. 


WHITE IN THE DARK 


One 


stark night 
the snow 
regarded her 


and so 
regarded her 
it made 


and laid 
a blanket 


till it shone 
in the dark. 


CHANGE 


There’s many a word 

I’ve used carelessly 

and some I’ II abuse to the end, 
but as I grow older 

I’m colder and careful 


in the presence of the strange word, 
friend. 


ELEMENT 
BY STERLING NORTH 


Beneath your momentary mask 
The wind lies drowsy on the sea; 
No sound of waves along the sand 
Gives access to the mystery. 


The waters of my life run swift 
In curves that follow either shore; 
Above the rushing silvery swirl 
The grey gulls cry and soar. 


Oh we may meet, with passion merge 
And lash the cliffs in autumn weather, 
Or fall like rain in some deep pool 
And lie down quietly together. 


PHOENIX 
BY ROBERT HILLYER 
The Dial - May 1927 


The skirts of the careless wind have thrown 
The sand in patterns of herring-bone. 

Up from the ocean to the skies 

Egyptward the phoenix flies. 

Is it far away, bird of flame, 

Is it far away, eyes of stone? 

You'll lose your sight, you'll lose your name 
Before the homeward journey is done. 

Will you and the sun sail alone, 

Bird of flame and boat of the sun? 

Your eyes will fall to the yellow beach 
And the tide will bear them out of reach; 
The green tide will look at the sky 
Through the fiery glaze of a phoenix eye. 
Will the shrines of Egypt still be kind 
When the wings are salty, the eyes blind? 
What is sight to the dazzling sun 

Who puts the stars out one by one? 

And who is the young man that would dare 
Fling his questions up the air 

To the lord of fire who cruises there! 


THE OGRE 
BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 
The Dial - June 1927 


I walk among the gardens. 

Do not think 

I cannot guess what once the statues were 
That languish in the hedge, and I infer 
The origin of the deer with their sad eyes. 
I trail my gown along the formal walks 
And in the trees above me hear the cries 
Of clip-winged birds. I do not pick a rose 
For fear of wounded stalks. 


And night by night I lie in my plumed bed 
Lulled to slow sleep 

By the monotonous, the heavy creep 

Of the old ogre pacing overhead. 


. enfolding an old 
lady 
By W. C. Williams 


All the fancy things 

music and painting and all that 
That’s all they thought of 

in Porto Rico in the old Spanish days 
when she was a girl 


So that now 

she doesn’t know what to do 
with herself alone 

and growing old up here— 


The green car is green 
but the tag ends 

of older things, ma chére 
must withstand rebuffs 
from that which returns 
to the beginnings 


or what there is, a thin 


clean air, high up, unoffended 
by gross odours— 


TO BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
by HART CRANE 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The sea gull’s wings shall dip and pivot him 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 


Then, with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 
—And elevators heave us to our day .. 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 

Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 


And Thee, across the harbour, silver-paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride— 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 


Out of some subway scuttle, cell, or loft 

A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets: 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 
Arip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks burn, 
—Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 


And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 
Thy guerdon . . . Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 

Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 


O harp and altar of the fury fused, 


(How could mere toil align the choiring strings!) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge, 
Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s cry— 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars, 
Beading thy path—condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 

The City’s fiery parcels all undone, 
Already snow submerges an iron year. ... 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 


THE INWARD TURNING EYE 
(For Muriel Draper) 
BY R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 
The Dial - July 1927 


Season of grey 

and sallow light 
this 

is not either day 
nor night 

this cold 

grey light is vapour 
rising from decay 
of cold 

leaf mold 


Heavy the lid 


of sky 

the heavy lidded eye 
of sky turns inward 
—inward 

the inner eye 


inward on the vast 


grey vapours 
of a decomposing past 


II 


(And no king 

walks the thrashing 

tangles of the wood 

and no queen wanders 

by the cackling stream 

nor sits beneath the leafless 
shriven trees) 


This is not either 
day 

nor night 

this cold 


grey light 


and I 
on sluggish paths 
marooned 


Ill 


And 
only when golden flowers 


golden fruits 

shall bloom from inert leaves 
of carved and polished crystal 
brassy sheaves 


and through the steaming 
pane 

the lamps of grim 
uncivil streets 

assume a thousand 
golden petals 

golden coronals 


only 

when sudden lights shall bloom 
and you are here again 

within this room 

can I attempt 


to say what I have looked for— 
what I found 


in light 
that seemed a vapour 


rising from the ground 


THE SULKY LOVER 
BY L. A. G. STRONG 


Now let the cock crow out his throat, 
The pheasant strut in pride, 
The gull go brilliant past the point, 


The rower beat the tide: 


I only sulk to show my love, 
Hard knuckles under chin: 


Sit in this hollow full of sand 
And see the tide come in 


Wishing my stony angry mind 
Were quiet as the tide, 

And that to-day were yesterday : 
Wishing for holes to hide 

The stupid thing I’ve done, the hurt 


I try to understand, 


As easy as I bury this 
Poor paper in the sand. 


OLD PEOPLE 

BY S. BERT COOKSLEY 
Old people—I 

know one of them 

who looks into the sky— 
still as a church steeple— 
one without yearning, 

or passion, or desire 

for tasting sweets. 


Old people—I have watched them, 
seen them tire, 


seek garden seats 


in acool shade. 


The things they say 

would frighten you, make you afraid— 
send you away. 

But I? I would be there 

close to them— 

to the ladies with white hair— 

to the old men. 


One night— One night I heard a sound 
of earth—earth meeting spade. 


I saw an old man digging 
in a glade. 


“What are you digging? Why do you pile 
the earth so high?” IJ said. 


“Making my bed,” he said, and smiled at me, 
“T’m going to bed.” 


SHADOWS 
BY GLADYS CAMPBELL 


You love firm shapes of earth and sky. 
You understand when sea birds cry 
Their unequivocal distress. 


Integrity of beaten brass, 
The timely blooming of a tree, 
Your steady soul is quick to see. 


But I have seen your swift hate turn 
Upon one serving that same stern 
Law’s predetermined round. 


O do not think of me as bound 
To any shape of love or hate, 
But use me as a swinging gate 
Into a pleasant field where lie 


Soft shadows from a changing sky. 


AMONG SCHOOLCHILDREN 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
The Dial - August 1927 


I walk through the long schoolroom questioning 
Akind old nun in a white hood replies 

The children learn to cipher and to sing 

To study reading books and history 


To cut and sew, be neat in everything 

In the best modern way—the children’s eyes 
In momentary wonder stare upon 

A sixty year old smiling public man. 


II 


I dream of a Ledean body, bent 

Above a sinking fire, some tale that she 

Told of a harsh reproof, or trivial event 

That changed some childish day to tragedy— 


Told, and it seemed that our two natures blent 
Into a sphere from youthful sympathy, 

Or else, to alter Plato’s parabell 

Into the yolk and white of the one shell. 


Ill 


And thinking of that fit of grief or rage 

I look upon one child or t’other there 
And wonder if she stood so at that age— 
For even daughters of the swan can share 


Something of every paddler’s heritage— 
And had that colour upon cheek or hair 
And thereupon my heart is driven wild: 
She stands before me as a living child. 


IV 


Her present image floats in to the mind 
What quinto-cento finger fashioned it, 
Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wine 
And took a mass of shadows for its meat, 


And IJ though never of Ledean kind 

Have wrong to brood upon—enough of that, 
Better to smile on all that smile, and show 
There is a comfortable kind of old scarecrow. 


Vv 


What youthful mother, a shape upon her lap 
Honey of generation had betrayed, 

And that must sleep, shriek, struggle to escape 
As recollection or the drug decide, 


Would think her son, did she but see that shape 
With sixty or more winters on its head, 
A compensation for the pang of his birth, 


Or the uncertainty of his setting forth. 


VI 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon the ghostly images of things 

Solider Aristotle played the taws 

Upvun the bottom of a king of kings. 


World-famous golden thighed Pythagoras 
Fingered upon a fiddle stick or string 
What a star sang and careless Muses heard: 
Old clothes upon old sticks to scare a bird. 


Vil 


Both nuns and mothers worship images 
But those the candles light are not as those 
That animate a mother’s reveries 

But keep a marble or a bronze repose. 


And yet they too break hearts—O Presences 
That passion, piety, or affection knows, 
And that all heavenly glory symbolise 

O self-born mockers of man’s enterprise. 


Vill 


Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul 
Nor beauty born out of its own despair 

Nor blear-eyed wisdom out of midnight oil. 


O chestnut tree, great rooted blossomer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom, or the bole? 

O body swayed to music brightening glance 
How can we know the dancer from the dance? 


TWO POEMS 
BY KWEI CHEN 


THINKING OF CHILD-TIME: 
COMPANION WORDS 


My mother and I were pacing our inner garden. At such times 
she would murmur, “Moonlight, bright, bright . . .” 


And I would echo: “Moonlight, bright, bright . . .” 


When I was older, in these same nights, in the same garden, my 
mother and I would sit by the small pond, she on the stone bench, 
roughly hewn; I on my bamboo stool, looking up at her atten- 
tively. Yonder on the other side of the pond, the light, gentle 
winds were through the bamboo-thicket of fine violet-hued bam- 
boos—there in the leaves, rustling, rustling . . 


“Look, Ching-yii, my son,” she would say, “look at the moon in 
the pond! See also our good crane, resting on the rock amid the 
large, decaying lotus-leaves . . .” 


“Indeed, he is the very image of a Sage! White and venerable, 
indifferent to all fading things! I remember well what First Uncle 
said: The Crane is pure of heart and wise of counsel.” 


When I was scarcely ten, as usual my mother and I walked in the 
garden. 


“Think,” she bade me, “of a companion for the phrase, Enjoy- 

ing Moonlight—such a companion as shall walk with the same step 
and be kinsman in meaning.” After a long time I had struggled in 
my mind, 


“Could it be Putting-On Clothes?” I asked timidly. 


“Correct, but the idea is poor, no true companion for my phrase; 
my phrase is poetic, and yours, vulgar. Think once more.” 


Hard again I struggled, but with no immediate result. 


“Listen,” again my mother bade, “listen to the notes that come 
flying from Third Uncle’s parlour!” 


“Yes, Mother,” I replied, looking at her. “I have the phrase, 
Listening-To Harp.” 

“Good, it is good, Ching-yii, but many are they, phrases of the 
same kind. Do you not wish to think of one more phrase?” 


Long the mother waited. Then, 


“Stupid boy,” said she, but not provoked. “Read you not 
books?” 


“Reading Books!” I answered briskly. 

“Yes, son; and Chanting Poetry is another.” 

“Sipping Wine is another.” 

“Yes, son; better is Sipping Tea.” 

Then my mother rose and led me toward the house. The neigh- 


bourhood had become quiet. The moon just shone upon our 
heads. . . 


MY FRIEND THE BACHELOR 


My friend the bachelor, 


Having just returned from his trip around the world, 
Without regret, tells me 


That for him travel is preferable to the married life. 
I soothe him with two stories of his Chinese comrades: 


A thousand years ago, 


In a hut at the edge of the West Lake 


Lived a poet who, throughout his life, married not. 

In his garden he planted a pltim-tree, 

And upon a pedestal he mounted the two wings of a crane. 
The former he acclaimed as his wife; and the latter, his son. 
Every year the Bright Clearness of the Spring found him in rapture 
Under the ample foliage of the willows by the Lake, crooning; 
Early in the wintry morning, after a night of heavy snow-fall, 
He failed not to visit the blossomy plum, his wife— 

With a crooked cane and a conical hat of bamboo leaves, 
Alone he stood there. 

His poems he threw away as fast as they were written. 

He declared, laughing: 

“For fame with my contemporaries I do not care; 

Should I care for fame with posterity?” 

Poor was he, but the Emperor’s call to office he refused. 
Lonely he might be, yet for a score of years 

His foot-prints had not marked the neighbouring city. 

By the cottage where he lived, 

He prepared himself a grave, in which he was buried 

With a copy of his last poem in the coffin beside him. 

At present in his garden every year are 

Hundreds of plums, hung with snow-flakes; 

But on the pedestal from which the crane took his flight, 
Only an inscription is erected. 


The other comrade is my own dear, poor, mad Uncle, 


Author of the World’s Unmarried Heroes, 


Still maintaining his principle, 

“No marriage without Platonic love”! 

He lives a very simple life, 

But he inherits a thousand volumes of the best literature, 


A large collection of masterpieces of painting and calligraphy, 
And urns, centuries old. 


He possesses gifts as a poet, a painter, and a calligrapher. 
Alone or with an understanding friend, 


He spends his days and evenings 
In reading, criticizing, reciting, and in composing poetry ; 


In painting and in cultivating the precious art of calligraphy; 
In fishing and gardening on sunny days; 


In walking and singing on moonlit evenings. 
He is known as wise and good; obscure and mad; 


He is reverenced by everyone, and helped by none! 


My friend seems greatly moved in listening to these stories. 


IF ISHOULD GO 
BY FORMAN BROWN 


If I should go, now that the moon is full 
And the rain over, 


Through the white sleeping town and up the sky-tipped hill 
Beyond the cover 


Of the last light, the last lurching ghost-gleaming wall 


Where shadows never 


Mottle the brake and purple juniper until 
The familiar river 


Far down was only a thin silver murmur 
Shining here and there 


Through the dusky pines below like the glimmer 
Through a gipsy’s hair 


Of a silver chain, and the whole of a vanishing summer 
Held captive far 


Above and around through the white still shimmer 
Of moon and star; 


And if, from the pebbled path, pale without shadows 
I should wander 


Into the tangled, toad-haunted high meadows 
Tearing the tender 


Grasses, and crazily on my knees chant Druid Credos 
Parting the slender 


Ferns, would my fingers turn, like the parched ones of Midas 
The rain-drops under 


Not into gold, but into gems to be bought more dearly— 
Sapphire and amethyst that they are now so nearly? 


MAN 
BY MARK VAN DOREN 
The Dial - September 1927 


Brown as the glade he moves in— 
Entering out of the sun, the slayer of eyes— 
He walks; and the blind shadows, 


Hearing his soundless feet, awake and arise, 


Bending with him and parting 

The pale hair of ferns, pretending to see; 

But while he looks they leave him, 

Becoming the portion of earth himself would be. 


He still can forget his fingers, 

Softly he says—and a toad is there on the moss. 
He stoops; and the greyling stays, 

Panting, with only half of the rock to cross. 


Patiently settling earthward, 

One of his hands, unfolded, touches stone— 
Rests, and cannot remember 

If arms are there or if it is leaf, alone. 


Cold are the rock and the lichen, 

Cold are the quieted eyes, and the palm, and the wrist. 
Around is a thick stillness... . 

Save for his suddenly hearing, out of mist, 


Waves of an old awareness: 

Blood in his hand come back, and bone returning. 
Wisdom is underground— 

So to the sun again, and the fever of learning. 


LEANDER 
BY MALCOLM COWLEY 


Un noyé pensif parfois descend. 
Arthur Rimbaud 


Between the waves, out of the sight of land 
at night toward an unseen beacon swimming 
the sea flung her arms about his arms 

in foam, mingled her hair with his 

and clung against his breast 

against his lips the salt pulse of the sea 


—Leander, I will show you all my treasures 


caverns of pearl, Leander, constellations 

of incandescent fish. Leviathan 

my servant shall attend you, and my sharks 
surround you in the armies of their splendour 
and octopi shall build a wall of arms 
surrender O surrender to the sea 


The waves that lapped his shoulders cried: surrender 
and dead men’s bones a thousand fathoms under 
called in their sterner voices: O Leander 

surrender 


He lingered to the rhythm of the waves 

a last time felt the rain against his cheek 
then slowly filled his lungs with water, sank 
through immense halls of darkness, infinite 
chambers of dream, a white thing that drifts 
with the current southward, a cold body 
whittled by the waves 


And Hero 
waiting in her desolate chamber, Hero 
be comforted 


For they have taken the dead whose flesh you loved 
and dressed him in the plunder of the sea 

his hair is wreathed with algae, his eyes gleam 
luminous with jellyfishes, coral 

blooms on his thigh, his arms are braceleted 

with pearl, and marks of kisses on his breast 


Regal and tired O corpse that mapped the countries 
of Ocean, saw pelagic meadow where 

the sea-cow grazes, traveller who skirts 

the unicellular gardens of the foam 


Southward you drift where archipelagoes 
of stars deflect the current, and waters boil 
with lava, through indefinite Marquesas 
spinning in the typhoon, and off Cape Stiff 
in easterly gales your eyes commemorate 
still tropical the wax and wane of moons 
time is a secret frozen in your smile 


DIRGE 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 


Living, flesh beat on flesh, 

Vain heart on the blind heart bled; 
Now dead, what spirit swayed 

Is known, what spirit fled. 


It was an air that cut 

Most keen, yet in its wake 
Was golden quietude, 
Hovered on mountain lake. 


Oh where is love more love, 
More true-forgiving arms 
Than tightened passionate 
After the heedless storms? 


There is not mightier 

Nor more compassionate 
Sweet spirit breathed than blew 
Out the embers of hate. 


Living, flesh beat on flesh, 
Living, the vain heart bled. 
Not keener cuts the knife 
Than knowing the spirit’s life 
When long is the spirit fled. 


I HAVE HEARD 
BY MELVILLE CANE 


I have heard 

The arrested cadences of bells, 

When bells no longer sway. 

I have found 

The sound that swells from silence, 

That dwells and drifts in silence following sound. 
I have known 


The inner melody 

That dies in throats of birds. 

And now, at last, I hear 

The call you never voiced, I never answered; 
Now you have ceased to call. 


LETTER IN SOLITUDE 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Here are autumn certainties: 

I will love you and the trees 

Go on yellowing and the sun 
Stand and pour its radiance down. 


Count the seasonal certainties: 

I will love you and the trees 

Colour like a carnival, 

Colour and refuse to fall, 

To show a new aspect of trees 

More nearly like themselves than these. 


I will love you as IJ have said: 
After all the leaves are shed, 
And the sky is fastened down, 
And the valley depth is brown, 
And the ruts begin to freeze, 
There are other certainties. 


Surely love you, but with none 

Of that radiant tint of sun; 

As if a cloud had curled across 

The sun, and clung like lichened moss; 


Love you surely, but in a prone 
Dogged way, more like a stone; 
As if a stone’s touch gave a cue 
To aclearer love of you. 


However absently the eyes 
Thinking their inner thoughts may stare 


They match within, the sharpened size 
Of hillshapes in the cutting air. 


And so, by seeing uncovered ground 
And outlines gaunter all the time 

I see love also winter-bound 

And think more simply into rhyme. 


And since love gets its tempered sense 
From the large fact of altering earth, 

I love the winter, stubborn, dense, 
And love the storm my love is worth. 


WHEREFORE 
BY SCOFIELD THAYER 
The Dial - October 1927 


Because my passion was deep and sad, 
Because no peace of the world I had, 


Because the waves were clean and sound, 
Because it was good to hear them pound 


And be clean inside for a clean small space 
And to spill on my heart the sun’s last grace 


As he closed his sermon behind the wood 
Where I knew from his bell the stag yet stood 


Speaking the heart of that autumn day 
Which under horse-chestnuts gleaming lay, 


Sound and ripe, and round and true, 
Like the hearts of the men in the ships I knew 


Hull-down, agleam, and close to me— 
For my heart walks quickly walking at sea 


And though I stand on a desert beach 
My heart keeps a long and a certain reach 


Whereby all men whose hearts are good, 
Whose hearts are stiff like their own oars’ wood, 


Are held against me mightily 
As I watch drear boats put out to sea 


And know the sacred thole-pin’s creak 
And hear stern heels on the braces squeak 
And catch on wet blades the last knife-glint 


Of the logic of sunlight straight as print 


On the straight fired page of a word from God, 
Superb and silent and sane and odd,— 


Like a fisher-man rowing out toward night 
On the last waste gleam of the last waste light 


Picking up as he goes the harsh bird’s flight 
And smiting stern waves with a sane, odd Might ;— 


Therefore I stood looking out to sea 
Till the Great Stars came and stood with me. 


TWO POEMS 
BY MacKNIGHT BLACK 


CORLISS ENGINE 


The hours, in a long plunge, 
Swirl unconquering 
Against this motion clear in steel. 


Body of an older birth, like rock 
That stands against a sea, this motion breaks 
Time’s lesser flow. And here is raised 


Asymbol of the flight in emptiness 
That bears the world and our own selves; 
Before such clarity the days fall back; the very days 


That drown our lives at last, fall spent 
Before the deeper might that builds our blood. 


FLY-WHEEL 


The steel repeats, 


The steel repeats itself ; 
The wheel-arc’s flight, 
The curving journey, 
Has my heart’s 
Persistency. 


The same, the clear 
Perfection follows close 
Upon perfection: 


Pulse and swirl, 


And stillness broken ; 
Waves of steel and thrusts of blood, 


Like generations on the earth, 


Sons and fathers, fathers, sons; 
Peace of motion, like a seed 
That comes to seed again. 


VIENNA 
BY PIERRE LOVING 


AURELIUS, he murmured, have you died? 

The city that knew your heel wears a gold comb 

In her hair. It is autumn. There are leaves 

And spires and domes, and it is autumntide. 

The old leaves crack. And did you march from Rome? 


Aurelius, he murmured, are you dead? 

Spaded underfoot, you wear this belt of hills 
Forested round. It is autumn: leaves break red 
And gold and wound you with declension, leaves 
Of autumn. . 


Dusk of autumn dies 

Over the fogblue clusters on the hills. Leaves 

Curl up like lions, leaves, while the plum smoke drives 
Slantingly through air. Dead bones, you whirl like a comet. 
Wind metes you blues and golds. DoI mark your eyes, 
Aurelius? Enigma. Or are you wise? 


POWHATAN’S DAUGHTER 
BY HART CRANE 


The swift red flesh, a winter king— 


Who squired the glacier woman down the sky? 
She ran the neighing canyons all the spring; 
She spouted arms; she rose with maize—to die. 


And in the autumn drouth, whose burnished hands 
With mineral wariness found out the stone 


Where prayers, forgotten, streamed the mesa sands? 
He holds the twilight’s dim, perpetual throne. 


Mythical brows we saw retiring—loth, 
Disturbed, and destined, into denser green. 
Greeting they sped us, on the arrow’s oath: 
Now lie incorrigibly what years between .. . 


There was a bed of leaves, and broken play; 
There was a veil upon you, Pocahontas, bride— 
O Princess whose brown lap was virgin May; 
And bridal flanks and eyes hid tawny pride. 


I left the village for dogwood. By the canoe 
Tugging below the mill-race, I could see 


Your hair’s keen crescent running, and the blue 
First moth of evening take wing stealthily. 


What laughing chains the water wove and threw! 

I learned to catch the trout’s moon whisper ; I 
Drifted how many hours I never knew, 

But, watching, saw that fleet young crescent die— 
And one star, swinging, take its place, alone, 
Cupped in the larches of the mountain pass— 


Until, immortally, it bled into the dawn. 


I left my sleek boat nibbling margin grass .. . 


I took the portage climb, then chose 


A further valley-shed ; I could not stop. 
Feet nozzled the webs of upper flows; 
One white veil gusted from the very top. 


O Appalachian Spring! I gained the ledge; 
Steep, inaccessible smile that eastward bends 


And northward nestles in that violet wedge 
Of Adirondacks !—wisped of azure wands, 


Over how many bluffs, tarns, streams I sped! 
—And knew myself within some boding shade :— 
Grey tepees tufting the blue knolls ahead, 

Smoke swirling through the yellow chestnut glade... 
A distant cloud, a thunder-bud—it grew, 

That blanket of the skies: the padded foot 
Within,—I heard it; till its rhythm drew, 
—Siphoned the black pool from the heart’s hot root. 
Acyclone threshes in the turbine crest, 

Swooping in eagle feathers down your back; 

Know, Maquokeeta, greeting; know death’s best; 


—Fall, Sachem, strictly as the tamarack! 


A birch kneels. All her whistling fingers fly. 
The oak grove circles in a crash of leaves; 


The long moan of a dance is in the sky. 
Dance, Maquokeeta: Pocahontas grieves . . . 
And every tendon scurries toward the twangs 
Of lightning deltaed down your sabre hair. 
Now snaps the flint in every tooth; red fangs 
And splay tongues thinly busy the blue air. 


Dance, Maquokeeta! snake that lives before, 


That casts his pelt, and lives beyond! Sprout, horn! 


Spark, tooth! Medicine-man, relent, restore— 
Lie to us—dance us back the tribal morn! 


Spears and assemblies: black drums thrusting on— 
O yelling battlements—I, too, was liege 


To rainbows currying each pulsant bone: 
Surpassed the circumstance, danced out the siege! 


And buzzard-circleted, screamed from the stake; 
I could not pick the arrows from my side. 
Wrapped in that fire, I saw more escorts wake— 
Flickering, sprint up the hill groins like a tide. 

I heard the hush of lava wrestling your arms, 
And stag teeth foam about th: ‘aven throat; 
White cataracts of heaven in seething swarms 
Fed down your anklets to the sunset’s moat. 

O, like the lizard in the furious noon, 

That drops his legs and colours in the sun, 
—And laughs, pure serpent, Time itself, and moon 
Of his own fate, I saw thy change begun! 

And saw thee dive to kiss that destiny 

Like one white meteor, pursuant and blent 


At last with all that’s consummate and free 


There, where the first and last gods hold thy tent. 


Thewed of the levin, thunder-shod and lean, 


Lo, through what infinite seasons dost thou gaze— 
Across what bivouacs of thy angered slain, 


And see’st thy bride immortal in the maize! 


Totem and fire-gall, slumbering pyramid— 
Though other calendars now stack the sky, 
Thy freedom is her largesse, Prince, and hid 
On paths that knewest best to claim her by. 


High unto Labrador the sun strikes free 


Her speechless dream of snow, and stirred again, 
She is the torrent and the singing tree ; 


And she is virgin to the last of men... 

West, west and south! winds over Cumberland 
And winds across the llano grass resume 

Her hair’s warm sibilance, her breasts are fanned 
O stream by slope and vineyard—into bloom! 
And when the caribou slant down for salt 


Do arrows thirst and leap? Do antlers shine 
Alert, star-triggered in the listening vault 


Of dusk ?—And are her perfect brows to thine? 

We danced, O Brave, we danced beyond their farms 
In cobalt desert closures made our vows... 

Now is the strong prayer folded in thine arms, 


The serpent with the eagle in the boughs. 


TWO POEMS 
BY GEORGE WHITSETT 
The Dial - November 1927 


ANALOGY 


Solemnly along the hills, 
Palely among the vales 
Moves the dying voice. 


Lean goes the wind of evening, 
Alone goes the voice of sighing, 


Bent and alone is the wind of silence. 


Above the shadowed land 


Gather the clouds of evening. 
Circling the vanished hill 


Marches the mind of remembering. 
Far goes the hallowed wind 


To move with the leaves of morning. 


ISLAND 


The bathers return from their waves 
To encircle the calabash tree. 
The long line flies from the sea. 


No sound may be allowed, 
No unbirdlike stare. 


Only uplifted wings 


To the pendant air. 


MEDITATION 
BY RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING 


Now in the wintry garden 
A harsh birds calls 
As once in dreams 


I heard a soul cry pardon 
Down empty halls. 


Oh more than ever it seems 
Judgement is hard to give: 
Eternity is wide 

Each way and every side 
And yet a man must live. 
The rhyming waves over-reach 
The dissolving shore. 
Around the lyric bay 

The tortured trees beseech 
The winds for evermore— 
Winds that blow out the day 
Winds that will not forgive 
And still the sea’s a drop 
Upon a spinning top 

And yet a man must live. 
Sweet appearances deceive: 


There is no truth 


In his or hers. 


Old men cannot believe 
In their own youth. 
Solemn philosophers 


Draw water in a sieve. 
All flows: the veil 


Hides an old tale 
And yet a man must live. 


Old banners wave no more: 
There is no good. 


Evil is but a name 


These words were said before 
Even as fate would 


Within his circling flame 
Whose wheel will not forgive. 
Berated, slapped 


Debased and rapt 


Surely a man must live. 


CALLING IN THE CAT 
BY ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
The Dial - December 1927 


Now from the dark a deeper dark 
The cat slides 


Furtive and aware 


His eyes still shine with meteor spark 
The cold dew weights his hair. 
Suspicious 


Hesitant he comes 


Stepping morosely from the night 
Held but repelled 


Repelled but held 

By lamp and firelight. 
Now call your blandest 
Offer up 

The sacrifice of meat 


And snare the wandering soul with greeds 
Lure him to drink and eat 


And he will walk fastidiously 
Into the trap of old 


With feet that still smell delicately 
Of withered ferns and mould. 


THREE PAGES FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(For G. B. D.) 
BY R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 


listen 


in the bleak 


season 


I have heard 


after the final 

dissonance of notes 
fumbled by all four winds 
as a full 

dull chord of freezing silence 
quick to drop from high 
immemorably thick leavage 
of the night 

like the twitching 

body of an ape 

the word 


pronounced 
as memory of a word 
once heard 


heard and foreseen embedded in 
some undated day as final basis 
of a quickly bent 

spent arc of sharp 


infinitesimal progress 


through the dark 


II 


listen 


in the bleak season 
I have heard 
after the final 


dissonance of notes 
fumbled by all 
four winds 


a word 


with only 

sudden thickening of heart 
and only sudden shuffling of 
the step 

as sign of the event 


Ii 


listen 


in these decaying 
days 


in these bleak seasons 
when the flesh 

unmeshed falls from me 
flake by flake 

as light falls from the walls 
of this 

my discontented house 


not to 

the gods 

the words that have 

as rind and symbol 

this carved 

unsigned undated stone 
do I 


make incantations 


but in the marrow 
of my narrow house ; 
and in the marrow 


of my bone 
alone I conjure as a song 


all long 
drawn secret syllables that are 
the magic of your name 


and when the flesh has fallen 
to the core 


your name shall be more freely 
in the rarer 


altitudes than air 


until 

it shall again recall 

all atoms of my flesh about it 
as inevitable core 


IV 


and in 
the morning then 
I came 


the world 

collapsed about me 

like a tent 

in which I ran and rattled 
loosely like one lone 
closecurled closefurled 
and closezoned thought 
within an empty brain 


and in 
the morning then 
I came 


bringing 

my ashes warmly in an umn 

again 

O yet yet yet again 

immortally to bury them 

in the deep 

and fragrant forests of your name 


DESERTED HOLLOW 
BY MARK VAN DOREN 


This valley sends another sound 
Than was delivered of its rocks 


When they were seized and set around 
The cloven feet of little flocks. 


The sheep were taken long ago, 
And fences wait a wilder foe. 


There is no hushing of the wind 
Between the blows of axes now. 


No breathless timber-lengths are pinned 
And shingled fast to make a mow. 


There is not one expectant eye 
Upon the purpose of the sky. 


It was arace of silent men 
That taught the clouds to hesitate— 


If only to upgather then 
A blacker heaven-full of hate. 


Riders up and down divided 
Weather since grown single-sided. 


Winds that strike upon these stones 
Hear not an angry voice among them. 


They have smothered their old moans 
Against the hairy hands that wrung them. 


Boulders, grass, and border-trees 
Supinely harken. Fences freeze 


And crumble wider every spring; 
They will yet be flat again. 


There is not a wilful thing 
In all this patient mountain-pen. 


There is only the dead sound 
Of slowly unresisting ground. 
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